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PARKING CLINIC IN KANSAS CITY 


The following are the highlights of an address on the Parking Problem delivered by Newton C. Farr at 
the “Parking Clinic” in Kansas City on July 10, at which he was principal speaker. The Clinic was sponsored 
by the Chamber of Commerce, Merchants Association, Real Estate Board, and Downtown Committee of Kan- 
sas City as a contribution to the solution of parking, traffic, and transportation problems facing Kansas City 
and other urban areas throughout the country. 


Conference Summary 


Today, one of my tasks is to sum- 
marize the discussions which have been 
taking place during the past two days. 

One of the things which started this 
conference was a very extended na- 
tional discussion a few years ago about 
a disease which we in real estate called 
decentralization. There was a tendency 
for business and business interests to 
move from our downtown sections. 

A good deal of this was caused by 
transportation, automobiles, better high- 
ways, and better facilities for getting 
away from our central districts, as well 
as better facilities for getting to our 
business districts. The war postponed 
some of the effects of this trend through 
lack of transportation, restrictions on 
the use of automobiles, and, the need 
for having business interests in the 
downtown area work more closely to- 
gether. However, in this post-war pe- 
riod the symptoms are here again and 
we all hope to do what we can to help 
cure them. 

The problem in general is divided 
into three different heads: transporta- 
tion, which concerns street cars, buses, 
trucks, and in some cities, suburban 
railroads; traffic, which covers the task 
of moving vehicles on our public ar- 
teries; and automobile parking. 

Representatives of transportation 
companies who have participated in 
these discussions, are, of course, con- 
cerned with traffic problems, with the 
problems of congested highways and 
the delays incident to congestion, and 
they also have a very definite share in 
the responsibility for what has gone on 
and the solution to the problem. We 
will hear more and more about the de- 
sirability of improving public transpor- 
tation in order to discourage the in- 
creased use of automobiles. 

In some cities the transportation com- 
panies have gone beyond the point of 


merely improving their rolling equip- 
ment in that they have provided park- 
ing areas themselves, both at the point 
where the passenger boards the trans- 
portation and also, in some cases, at the 
point where he leaves the transporta- 
tion to pick up his car in the downtown 
district which he uses during the day 
in his ordinary business affairs. In Chi- 
cago many people live in the suburban 
areas and there are a number of rail- 
roads which bring passengers to the 
Loop in the morning and take them 
home at night. In these suburban areas, 
the transportation companies have some- 
times provided lots for the passengers 
to park their cars in the morning and 
pick them up at night. Facilities are 
being arranged where passengers can 
leave their cars downtown and use 
them during business hours and then 
park them before taking the suburban 
train back home in the evening. So 
there is a certain responsibility on 
transportation companies in some cities 
to provide parking areas. 


Facilities Needed 


In these discussions we have divided 
the people who are to be served into 
three different classifications: the 
worker, who comes downtown for busi- 
ness in the morning and goes home at 
night; the second is the shopper who 
comes downtown and is there from a 
few minutes to an hour or two during 
the day. A good deal of our discussion 
will concern the shopper, because it is 
the shopper who enables the merchant 
not only to pay dividends and salaries, 
but taxes to his own local government. 
In the third classification are those 
seeking recreation. 

In connection with traffic we have 
had considerable discussion about ways 
and means of speeding traffic and of 
eliminating congestion. A number of 
years ago the principal solution seemed 


to be that of widening streets. Chicago 
went through an epidemic of street 
widening and spent millions and mil- 
lions of dollars. It is a very costly pro- 
cedure and it is one which will be more 
costly in the future. I think we are 
getting away from the philosophy that 
street widening is the main solution to 
the traffic problems. 

The elimination of curb parking is 
one which has had great consideration, 
and is a highly controversial subject. 
In Chicago, some eighteen years ago, 
we eliminated parking in our down- 
town district, and there was a tremen- 
dous furor about it at the time. The 
merchants were against it, but I can 
assure you that they would never go 
back again to downtown parking dur- 
ing the business hours. In Kansas City 
you are going to be confronted with the 
use of this means of solving some of 
your downtown congestion. I am a 
little surprised that your people have 
not gotten together on it before, and 
would certainly urge that they give it 
careful consideration. 

A factor in the expediting of traffic 
in congested areas is the elimination 
of left turns. It is being used more 
and more, and even the elimination of 
right turns is something which you will 
hear more about in the future. 

The removal of street car tracks has 
been done in many of the older and 
larger cities. Trolley buses are coming 
more into favor on the part of our 
transportation companies, and, of 
course, auto buses will be more numer- 
ous in the future. 


One-Way Streets 


We have had quite a long discussion 
about one-way streets which, I think, 
will come more and more into favor in 
solving the congestion in our downtown 
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Plan-iterials .. . 


President Farr Suggests Housing and Slum 
Clearance Legislative Program for Consideration’ 





In considering proposals for future housing and slum clearance legislation at 
all governmental levels, I should like to suggest the following outline which I 
believe might be used as a basis: 


1. Land assembly is vital as the first step in housing development. 
2. Construction of housing is a responsibility of private enterprise. 


3. Public housing is a separate problem, based on the local needs of urban 
communities. This should not be included in a general housing bill. 


4. Federal grants for the assembly of land should be made to states to as- 
semble land for redevelopment. 


5. States should set up by law proper authorities with power to condemn and 
assemble land. 


6. States should supplement Federal grants to purchase the land. 


7. Land would be re-sold to individuals or corporations at market value to 
be reconstructed under plans to be approved by the states and communities. 


In connection with the above, I have suggested Federal grants to states rather 
than cities as I believe that we will get a more conservative operation under state 
direction than in our larger American cities where the governments have been 
pretty much sold on public housing. I find very little real desire on the part of 
city governments to help private capital in the construction of housing. I find 
also that in general our states are better prepared to provide funds than our cities 
with their tremendous local financing problems. Frankly, a public housing pro- 
gram, if it must be set up, should probably clear through the cities and not 
through state governments. 

I would also suggest the following points for consideration: 

1. There should probably be no real estate tax exemption. Assessors are 
already able under their broad discretionary powers to assess new housing proj- 
ects at substantially less than their cost of construction. I believe that this prin- 
ciple can better be recognized without legislation than attempting to write it into 
the law. 


2. I believe that the Federal Government would be able to enact legislation 
which would appr-ve tax-exempt securities to be sold by limited dividend hous- 
ing corporations which qualify under the Federal act. If this can be done, the 
builders will have the same opportunity to sell bonds or notes exempt from Fed- 
eral income tax at rates of 2% or less comparable to those now being sold by 
housing authorities. 


3. There has been considerable discussion about a plan for more rapid amor- 
tization of capital investments through increased depreciation allowances. I have 
been of the opinion for a long time that the Bureau of Internal Revenue might 
properly approve a much greater depreciation allowance for all buildings under 
the Income Tax Act.* It is my opinion that an owner of a building, either for 
housing or business, should be allowed to select his own rate of depreciation so 
long as it is uniform over a period of years. This would mean that he would 
write off his building more rapidly and would subsequently have to pay income 
tax on the entire net income without depreciation allowance. He would benefit 
in the event of sale by reason of the 25% maximum capital gains tax if he hap- 
pens to be in a high income tax bracket. I think that the owner of a building 
should be entitled to this privilege. It certainly would encourage additional cap- 
ital investment in real estate. This program could be limited to housing only, 
with perhaps a maximum depreciation allowance of 5% per year. However, 
I would prefer to see no limit, with the property owner being given the privilege 
of just what rate of depreciation he wished to use. Even now the depreciation 
allowance is an incentive to some people to invest in real estate. If we could 
depreciate residential buildings at the rate of 5% per annum, it would mean a 
saving of at least half the tax on income from rents. 


NEWTON C. Farr. 


+ This program will be discussed at the meeting of the UL? Trustees in November. 


* A ruling has recently been made by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue which would 
allow builders and owners of multi-family rental projects to step up the rate of depreciation 
for tax purposes by use of the declining balance method at a rate not exceeding 150 per cent 
of the straight-line rate. 
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PARKING PROGRESS IN CHICAGO 


A new agreement on the operation of 
shuttle bus service to the central busi- 
ness district from parking areas at 
Soldiers Field and Monroe Street, 
whereby the Chicago State Street 
Council is underwriting the operation 
against loss for a six month period ef- 
fective September 15, has recently been 
announced. Under the new arrange- 
ment the Chicago Motor Coach Co. 
which is operating the service at pres- 
ent will establish a 5¢ fare, operate on 
a five minute headway over specified 
routes between the hours of 7:45 A.M. 
and 6:30 P.M., and seek permission 
from the Park Board to load from the 
interior of the lots instead of the 
periphery as heretofore. It is under- 
stood that both the Park Board and 
the Illinois Commerce Commission are 
favorable to the proposal. Net effect 
of the agreement is to provide greater 
convenience with lower cost. In the 
event revenues collected in the last 60 
days of the experimental period exceed 
out of pocket operating costs, the Coach 
Co. has agreed to continue operation 
for an additional six months with no 
obligation on the part of the Council. 

Milton C. Mumford of the State 
Street Council and member of the In- 
stitute’s Central Business District Coun- 
cil was instrumental in working out 
the new arrangement. 
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PARKING CLINIC IN 
KANSAS CITY 


(Continued from Page One) 


areas. You are going to hear more 
about one-way streets in Kansas City. 

Here are some of the points which 
were brought out in favor of one-way 
streets. Experts in this group are gen- 
erally in favor of the use of one-way 
streets in expediting traffic. This les- 
sens the danger at traffic intersections 
which is something many people do not 
realize. It eliminates the need for 
costly street widening, for if traffic can 
be speeded up without street widening, 
a tremendous saving in acquisition 
costs of property is possible. 

We have had considerable discussion 
about the width of a street on which 
one-way traffic would be most effective. 
I think all agree that narrow streets, 
especially in some of our older east- 
ern cities, operate particularly well as 
one-way streets. There was consider- 
able discussion as to whether one-way 
operation would succeed on very wide 
streets. I think we were reasonably 
well agreed that one-way streets are 
most. advantageous where there are 
four or less lanes of traffic. Streets 
having an uneven number of traffic 
lanes operate particularly well as one- 
way streets. 

The greatest objections to one-way 
streets have come from tenants and 
property owners of abutting property. 
Where traffic runs in only one direction, 
merchants who depend on traffic com- 
ing from both ends of town often lose 
a substantial amount of business. It 
may mean that their customers who 
come by automobile or bus or street car 
are coming from one direction. This is 
something that has to be carefully con- 
sidered. If there is a loss in rental 
value at a certain intersection or area, 
even though it is warranted in the pub- 
lic good in solving a difficult traffic 
problem, you will find objections from 
merchants and property owners when 
you start discussing one-way streets 
and determining just which street is to 
go which direction. 


The major part of our time has been 
spent discussing off-street parking. 
Whose responsibility is it to provide 
off-street parking? We now have a 
number of garages and parking lots in 
our downtown areas that are operated 
by individuals, and certainly these 
operators deserve support where they 
are providing service at reasonable 
prices. There should be no attempt in 
any way to take business away from 
those people who have been serving 
downtown areas effectively. We will 
find, however, that many of these park- 
ing lots have been temporary in char- 
acter and have been available only 


during a period of slack business or 
when it is impossible to build new 
buildings. Those vacant lots are grad- 
ually being absorbed for reconstruction. 
That means that every time you elimi- 
nate a parking lot, you eliminate that 
amount of facility for the parking of 
automobiles in your downtown dis- 
tricts. 


Central Parking Facilities 


Enthusiasm has been expressed here 
for centrally located parking terminals. 
Some of us feel that the large central 
parking terminal is not the solution to 
the problem. Certainly we would not 
urge that more than one such parking 
terminal be developed in a city, for the 
time being at any rate. Most of these 
parking terminals are developed as un- 
derground garages, one or two or some- 
times three levels below the street. In 
that way there is no obstruction to the 
public space that was there before and 
a park or recreational area can still be 
maintained above the garage portion 
of the building. 


Parking Legislation 

Three types of legislation affecting 
parking facilities have been mentioned, 
and I would like to review them 
quickly. The first type is state enabl- 
ing legislation through which local 
parking authorities may acquire land 
by gift, purchase, or condemnation. 
The second is zoning regulations which 
would require off-street parking for all 
existing buildings after a certain date. 
This method has been used in a few 
cities and I would like to raise the 
point that it is a dangerous procedure 
in my opinion. A zoning law which 
requires that every commercial build- 
ing provide on the premises parking 
facilities for those who do business in 
that building may mean that the cost 
of construction of that building will be 
just that much higher and the parking 
improperly located. 

The third item is the establishment 
of benefit districts to be financed by low 
interest tax-exempt bonds. It is under- 
stood that this is being done in Kansas 
City, Kansas. Benefit districts are cer- 
tain areas which will be assessed the 
cost or the major part of the cost of 
financing these parking facilities. In a 
way, this program is a special assess- 
ment against an area. ; Personally, I 
cannot have too much enthusiasm for 
it because I am afraid that within that 
area there may be property owners who 
will be assessed more than their share 
for facilities which they may not need. 
However, we have all accustomed our- 
selves to considering the general good, 
and sometimes we will sacrifice our 
ideas and some of our money in order 
to provide facilities that do good for 
the public. 


Next is the private parking lot with 
which most of you are familiar. These 
have been established by department 
stores and moving picture theatres and 
other businesses which have found it 
desirable to have their own parking 
lots. I have said nothing yet about 
who should pay the cost of these facili- 
ties, but there are many spots where 
parking is provided free, or for a nomi- 
nal fee, by the merchant himself who 
controls the parking in that lot. That 
type of parking is, of course, strictly 
customer parking. There are various 
ways and means of eliminating the all 
day parker from those lots. One very 
effective means is by not opening the 
lot for business until perhaps 9:30 in 
the morning. Another is limiting the 
length of time for parking to a maxi- 
mum of two or three hours. 


Cooperative Arrangements 

Now we come to cooperative parking. 
The outstanding example of cooperative 
parking is probably that of Oakland, 
California. As I understand it, the 
Downtown Property Owners Associa- 
tion of Oakland is made up of several 
hundred members including not only 
downtown merchants, but doctors and 
dentists and other office people who 
have customers coming to them during 
the day. This association operates 
seven parking lots. There, the park- 
ing is free to the customer, and paid 
for at cost by the merchant whose cus- 
tomers park in these lots. And the 
average cost is about five cents per car. 
It is a cooperative venture, and sup- 
ported entirely by the merchants ard 
businessmen in the downtown area of 
Oakland. 

I would like to emphasize particu- 
larly the fact that parking lots and 
parking garages on our best downtown 
business streets should be discouraged. 
It is the experience of those who have 
been active in the operation of down- 
town real estate that a parking lot or 
a garage in the middle of a block or 
on the corner tends to discourage the 
customers walking past that particular 
property. Where you break the con- 
tinuity of retail business you discourage 
business and often drive it to another 
location or at least across the street or 
around the corner. I would not per- 
sonally want to encourage a program 
which would call for the development 
of garages or parking lots on your best 
downtown business streets. 


Fringe Parking 


Now we come to the subject of fringe 
parking. That is perhaps the newest 
type of parking that has been discussed 
and one which deserves great consid- 


(Continued on Page Four) 
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REDEVELOPMENT IN BALTIMORE 


A recent Baltimore report on the Re- 
development of Blighted Residential 
Areas is outstanding in its complete 
and detailed analysis of the phenome- 
non of urban residential blight. Pre- 
pared by Henry V. Hubbard, City Plan- 
ning Consultant, and the staff of the 
Commission on City Plan, the study 
covers the city-wide problem confront- 
ing Baltimore, and then analyzes in de- 
tail two selected project areas. Note- 
worthy in these analyses is the thought- 
ful consideration given to financing, not 
only as it affects the developer, but 
presert and future annual costs to the 
city. 

Many reports would be content to 
stop at this point without carrying 
through on one of the more controver- 
sial aspects of residential redevelop- 
ment, namely, subsidies. It is in this 
field that we believe the Baltimore re- 
port makes an outstanding contribu- 
tion. Tax reductions or exemptions, 
the report points out, represent real 
expenditures to the city and state. The 
city eventually spends all that it col- 
lects. If one class of property is ex- 
empted, the city either has 
spend, or the rest of the property pays 
more. The same applies to the state, 
and subsidies from the federal treasury 
are not “mana from Heaven”, but come 
from federal taxes which in turn are 
obtained proportionately from the citi- 
zens of Baltimore. 

The problem of private effort and 
public effort in rehabilitating blighted 
areas “is only one manifestation of the 
question . . . of how far shall the fed- 
eral government itself do things for 
the people and how far shall it aid and 
stimulate the people to do things for 
themselves.” 


less to 


The report continues: “This is not 
the place for a philosophic discussion 
of this point. We only honestly state 
our own belief, since several of our 
recommendations must inevitably lean 
in one or the other of the two direc- 
tions. We believe that in the provision 
of housing for persons of low income 
and in the rehabilitation of blighted 
areas, the problem and the responsi- 
bility is for the local community, and 
that the Federal government should do, 
by advice and information, by cheap- 
ening financing procedure, by lifting 
the burden of taxes from approved de- 
velopments, or even by direct money 
payment, only as much as the commu- 
nity cannot do, and cannot be enabled 
to do, for itself. 
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“We have come to this belief, but we 
have taken much care in this report to 
set down the facts honestly, no matter 
what they prove. We have presented 
facts rather than opinions, and we have 
stated the facts so that they can be 
compared and checked, and anyone 
may draw from them his own conclu- 
sions.” 

Copies may be obtained from the 
Commission on City Plan for $2.50. 


M.S. W. 
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eration. We all know that there are 
areas just outside of our central busi- 
ness districts that have depreciated in 
value, there is vacant land and build- 
ings that either should be removed or 
could be removed to make way for 
something better. Where land values 
have depreciated in those spots to a 
point where it is economical to acquire 
for automobile parking, this certainly 
provides a very satisfactory use for 
this property. Automobile parking, of 
course, cannot be profitably operated 
on extremely high priced land or in 
expensive buildings. There is a limit 
to the amount that can be paid for the 
acquisition of land for fringe parking. 
In most cities there is cheap land avail- 
able within two or three or four blocks 
of the business districts. In Chicago, 
we have to go more than a mile away 
from our business district in order to 
get land within reason for economical 
parking. If fringe parking can be pro- 
vided within walking distance of your 
shops, it is ideal. If it is farther away, 
then means have to be provided for 
transporting automobile parkers to and 
from the parking lot. 

We have been told of plans for Dallas, 
Texas, where fringe parking is to be 
provided with a shuttle bus service. In 
Dallas, they are also contemplating a 
large fringe parking lot for the all day 
workers under a plan which would not 
be expensive. 

It is quite possible that Kansas City 
could use a program for the provision 
of fringe automobile parking, either 
with or without shuttle bus service. 
Existing garages and parking lots 
should be encouraged because they pro- 
vide a facility which is difficult, in most 
cases, to provide under other methods. 


A Civic Responsibility 
With regard to the civic responsibil- 
ity in providing parking, many of us 
feel that our local cities should not as- 
sess taxes to operate these parking lots. 
I am sure we will all agree that this 
cost should be paid by the user, and 


not as an assessment on the local com- 
munity. The man who parks his car 
is having the cost at least absorbed in 
the price of merchandise that he pays 
when he does his shopping. We can 
not determine here what is the ade- 
quate price to pay for parking, but we 
can agree that the cost should be ab- 
sorbed by the user and not by the com- 
munity. This does not mean that the 
community should not help provide fa- 
cilities for parking. It does not mean 
that ways and means should not be 
provided to assemble land by condem- 
nation to be used for the operation of 
automobile parking for our central 
business areas around the fringe of 
these areas. But the cost of that land 
assembly should be paid over a period 
of years by the users out of the fees 
which they pay, and should not be a 
debt on the public treasury. 

This whole subject is a matter of pub- 
lic relations. Automobile parking will 
be provided if the demand on the part 
of the public is great enough and if the 
cooperation of merchants and property 
owners and your local political officials 
is present. But the public and the of- 
ficials and the property owners must be 
sold through proper cooperation and 
through proper public relations. Those 
are problems for your local communi- 
ties to solve. 

The purpose of this meeting has been 
to review these many features about 
automobile parking and traffic prob- 
lems. I know that we will go back to 
our own communities well equipped 
with new ideas and with new enthusi- 
asm for solving our local problems. We 
are greatly indebted to Kansas City 
and to the associations that have co- 
operated in staging these meetings, for 
the hospitality we have received and 
the knowledge we have absorbed 
through these meetings. 


NEW MEMBERS WELCOME 


Membership in the Urban Land 
Institute is open to any individ- 
ual, company or organization. Its 
objective is to advance research 
and education for practical meth- 
ods of assuring sound city growth, 
conservation of present business 
and residential areas and recon- 
struction of blighted areas. Serv- 
ices and publications of the Insti- 
tute are available as follows: $10 
per year, for individuals and li- 
braries; $25 for corporations, as- 
sociations and public agencies: 
$100, sustaining membership. 








